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Acquiring better 
English skills is one 
of the most powerful 


steps a worker can 
take to improve their 
earnings and economic 
prospects. 


English is essential—especially for essential 
workers 


The Covid-19 pandemic has vividly illustrated the central- 
ity of frontline workers to the everyday functioning of the 
American economy and daily life. News stories and policy 
analyses have repeatedly documented how these new- 
ly-termed “essential workers” are caring for people who 
are aged or ill, delivering food and medicine, cleaning hos- 
pitals and transit stations, harvesting crops and milking 
cows, driving buses and trains, and in myriad other ways 
helping their fellow Americans maintain a semblance of 
normalcy during uncertain times. 


But while some articles have mentioned the high propor- 
tion of immigrant workers in these roles; there has been 
much less attention paid to the high number of English 
learners in particular? In the US workforce overall, more 
than one in ten workers has limited English skills. 


The proportion of English learners is much higher in 
certain frontline jobs, such as meatpacking and home 
health care.* Even in ordinary times, these workers often 
lack opportunity for skill-building within their jobs—often 
because they are gig workers, have irregular hours, lack 
time or money for upskilling, or are working for a company 
that does not offer upskilling opportunities.® Many English 
learners are also people of color, who face additional 
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barriers in upskilling due to longstanding structural racism 
and related inequities in the United States.® 


Yet acquiring better English skills is one of the most 
powerful steps a worker can take to improve their earnings 
and economic prospects. Data from a rigorously designed 
assessment overseen by the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development (OECD) confirms that the 
US has a tighter connection between better foundational 
skills and higher earnings than many other industrialized 
countries.’ 


In other words: For each bit of English that a worker 
acquires, their earnings are likely to increase. More English 
equals more job opportunities, and better-paying ones. 
And it isn’t just the worker's own economic mobility that 
is improved. Their increased earnings have an immediate 
effect on the household in which they live, and the broader 
society of which they are a part. 


While strong public policy investments are important at 
any time, they are even more so as policymakers and skills 
advocates are hurrying to identify the best ways to build 
economic resiliency in a post-pandemic world. Policies 
that invest in English language skills can also help to nar- 
row racial equity gaps, helping to remedy some of the poli- 
cy-driven disparities faced by many English learners.® 


AMPLIFYING IMPACT 


Research even suggests that supporting foundational skill 
gains among adults who start off with lower skill levels (in 
this case, literacy) has a more powerful effect on per-capita 
Gross Domestic Product and labor productivity, compared 
to skill gains among adults who were already at a higher 
level to begin with.’ As policymakers determine potential 
avenues for workforce investment as part of an inclusive 
economic recovery, these findings should be front and 
center in decisionmaking. 


What does the current landscape of adult 
English learning look like? 


Workers who are eager to improve their English skills can 
pursue a handful of potential paths: Attempting to learn 
solo, such as via a book or an app; participating in an infor- 
mal conversation group or learning circle; enrolling in a 
formal course through a nonprofit agency or other organi- 
zation; or matriculating at an educational institution. 


Public policies support English learning primarily through 
the latter two options. In particular, Title Il of the federal 
Workforce Innovation and Opportunity Act (WIOA) pro- 
vides roughly $600 million annually to fund adult educa- 
tion classes at nonprofit organizations, school districts, 
and other providers. (These classes also include adult 
basic education and high school equivalency, in addition 
to English language classes.) 


Additional federal funding for English language learn- 
ing is provided through the Higher Education Act (HEA). 
Because of the way data is collected, it is difficult to tease 
out which portion of this funding supports English classes 
in particular. Overall, HEA provides $30 billion in fed- 
eral financial aid via Pell Grants (and even more through 
other avenues) to postsecondary students each year. This 
includes students in degree and certificate programs, as 
well as students who need additional developmental edu- 
cation before embarking on for-credit courses." 


Under both WIOA and HEA, the primary delivery mecha- 
nism for English classes has been a traditional in-person 
classroom format. However, even before the pandemic, 
select adult and higher education providers had launched 
online learning options for English learners. Since the 
pandemic began, an enormous percentage of adult 
English classes have moved to some form of distance 
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learning—much, but not all, of it taking place online” 
Federal agencies have provided preliminary guidance to 
support this transition,’ while several national organiza- 
tions have worked to support program administrators’ and 
instructors’ professional development needs.¥ 


Now, as learners, educators, and businesses alike adjust 
to the ongoing shifts in their learning and working envi- 
ronments, it is becoming vividly clear that English and dig- 
ital literacy skills are more closely intertwined than many 
had previously grasped."® Workers who lack English skills 
are hampered in finding their way to the online learning 
opportunities that are their best (and often only) option for 
upskilling during the pandemic, many of which require at 
least some fluency in written English. Meanwhile, those 
who lack digital skills are prevented from accessing timely 
and even life-saving training opportunities that can pre- 
pare them for working in a Covid-transformed world.® 
For example, Niagara County (NY) Community College 
is offering virtual, industry-specific occupational safety 
training classes to prepare workers in businesses that are 
newly reopening post-pandemic.” 


Conversely, workers who have the opportunity to develop 
both their English and technology-related skills can see 
a double win: improving their employability and earn- 
ing power now, while also building skills to access future 
online upskilling opportunities.* (Notably, the combined 
English-and-digital-skills approach is also a pedagogical 
best practice.*) To this end, policymakers and advocates 
alike can learn from “early adopter” organizations that 
have already been providing technology-enabled English 
language learning programs, and can use that informa- 
tion to respond to the unprecedented re-employment and 
re-skilling challenge the US now faces. 
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Research suggests that supporting 
foundational skill gains among adults with 
lower skill levels has a more powerful effect on 
per-capita Gross Domestic Product and labor 
productivity compared to skill gains among 
adults who were at a higher level to begin with. 
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AMPLIFYING IMPACT 


What can innovative English learning look like? 


National Skills Coalition spoke with leaders in the education and educational technology fields to better understand 
emerging models for effective English language learning, especially those that feature digital learning components 
and well-established connections to local businesses’ talent development needs. 


The examples highlighted below are a few of the models that reflect promising practices in this rapidly evolving corner 
of the adult education field. Importantly, each of them reflect blended models that incorporate online elements (and 
in some cases can be transformed into fully online models). In addition to helping learners build digital skills, this 
approach also makes English skill-building opportunities accessible to a wider range of learners, such as those who 
work extended or irregular schedules, by decreasing the amount of in-person hours that are required compared to 
traditional classes.”° 


~ ASTANDOUT MODEL: Integrated Digital English Acceleration 


One of the most robust examples comes from 
Washington State, where the State Board of Community 
and Technical Colleges (SBCTC)'s Integrated Digital 
English Acceleration (I-DEA) program teaches English 
language skills in the context of college and careers. 
Learners participate in 31 one-week-long modules on 
topics ranging from information literacy and navigat- 
ing the community to professional communication and 
interview skills. Learners are engaged in 14-18 hours of 
instruction each week, at least 50 percent of which is 
provided online. 


Traditionally, programs used one of two formats: either 
a “flipped classroom” model, or a computer-enhanced 
but in-person model.” (In a flipped classroom model, 
students do pre-work online at home to learn con- 
cepts and content, and then attend in-person classes 
to practice the concepts alongside fellow classmates 
with the help of an instructor.) However, as a result 
of the pandemic, some programs have shifted to an 
entirely virtual model as of Spring 2020.7 


Overall, performance results show that I-DEA stu- 
dent learning gains are 9 to 12 percent higher than 
the gains of English language learners in traditional 
programs.”° The program serves as an on-ramp to the 
state's vaunted Integrated Basic Education and Skills 
Training (I-BEST) program, thus allowing participants 
to stack their learning and earn progressively more 
demanding credentials over time. 


The program was launched in 2013 with seed fund- 
ing from private philanthropy and is now supported 
through federal Workforce Innovation and Opportunity 
Act Title Il funds. To facilitate broader replication of 
the |-DEA model, an extensive array of freely available 
curricula, training videos, and program development 
resources has been made available to the public by 
the Washington SBCTC.* 
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Mobile Up! 

In California, the state workforce development board 
used WIOA Title | discretionary funds to support an 
innovative project known as Mobile Up! The initiative 
brought together business and labor partners in sev- 
eral industries with significant percentages of English 
learners, including home healthcare and building and 
janitorial services. Each industry took a slightly different 
approach to English language learning for its workers. 


On the home health side, a labor-management partner- 
ship between the California Long-Term Care Education 
Center and Service Employees International Union 
(SEIU) led the development of a module focused on 
nursing home and home care workers. The module was 
designed for maximum accessibility so that it could be 
delivered to workers across nine counties, including 
those in rural areas with limited internet access. In par- 
ticular, it was accessible by learners who had only a tra- 
ditional mobile phone, rather than a smartphone. These 
learners could participate by calling in to the program's 
phone number and then engaging with interactive text 
and audio English lessons and assessments. 


New American Workforce 


The nonprofit National Immigration Forum partners with 
businesses and community colleges to offer English lan- 
guage classes to incumbent workers through its New 
American Workforce English at Work program. 


The program provides industry-contextualized English 
language training that blends 60 percent online learn- 
ing (via smartphone or desktop computer) with 40 per- 
cent live instruction, offered either in-person or remotely 
depending on the employer's preference.’ To date, the 
program has served over 1,500 workers in retail, manu- 
facturing, and customer experience (ride share, casino, 
and amusement park) roles. Instruction is delivered by 
community college partners and the curricula is custom- 
ized to assist each company in improving individual job 
performance and bolstering operations. 


A third-party evaluation of the initiative was conducted 
in 2017 by RTI International.?® The evaluation focused on 
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For janitors, the lead organization was Building Skills 
Partnership, another labor-management partnership. 
This organization has been a trailblazer in provid- 
ing vocational English classes to workers since 2005, 
including via blended learning models that help jani- 
torial workers at companies like Google improve their 
language skills while learning to use tablet computers. 


For the Mobile Up project, BSP focused on increas- 
ing access to industry-specific vocational English 
instruction in areas of high demand. Specifically, the 
program was designed to help janitors develop the 
language needed to improve their customer service 
skills and be promoted to daytime work. The pro- 
gram was entirely distance learning, with no in-person 
component. Learners received support from bilingual 
mobile coaches. The program was highly successful 
in connecting with the lowest-level English learners— 
traditionally a difficult population to reach—via short, 
on-demand learning bursts (average learning time for 
an individual session was 15 minutes). Pre- and post- 
assessments demonstrated learning gains and strong 
student retention from one module to the next.” 


the program's implementation in the grocery retail sec- 
tor, with Kroger, Publix, and Whole Foods as employer 
partners. The evaluation found that more than 74 per- 
cent of participants made learning gains as measured 
by a customized assessment,”? and that between 34 and 
40 percent (varying by geographic site) of participants 
were promoted in their jobs after taking the course. In 
addition, supervisors rated over 90 percent of partici- 
pants as having made moderate or significant progress 
on specific indicators such as workers’ understanding of 
safety guidelines and processes, morale and job satis- 
faction, and confidence on the job. 


While the initiative has to date been funded through pri- 
vate investment by employers and philanthropic insti- 
tutions, it represents an example that could be more 
broadly replicated through public investment. 


THE NEW LANDSCAPE OF DIGITAL LITERACY 


Destination Workforce 


The nonprofit Literacy Council of Northern Virginia 
(LCNV) developed its Destination Workforce® program 
to provide customized English language training to busi- 
nesses in the Washington D.C. metro area. The program, 
which typically lasts roughly 50 hours of instruction, 
has to date developed classes for DoubleTree Hotel by 
Hilton; chef José Andrés’ Think Food Group; and Capital 
One Financial Corporation and its hospitality and build- 
ing services partners, among others. 


Notably, in addition to for-profit businesses, Destination 
Workforce has also been implemented in the public sec- 
tor for frontline workers at the City of Alexandria (VA) 
Department of Recreation, Parks, and Cultural Activities. 
This reflects an important recognition by municipal 
leaders that English language gaps among their work- 
force were detrimental to productivity and collabora- 
tion, and that remedying them would require intentional 
effort through a formal training program. 


Destination Workforce classes are provided on-site at 
the workplace. Learners also have access to ancillary 
educational support via the Cell-Ed mobile learning 
program, which works on both smart phones and older 
model phones.°° Success is measured via customized 


English Readiness 


A labor-management partnership that launched in 2019 
with $130 million in seed funding from healthcare giant 
Kaiser Permanente, Futuro Health has hit the ground run- 
ning with a robust array of training programs for incum- 
bent and new healthcare workers. Chief among them is 
the English Readiness program, which Futuro provides in 
partnership with online learning platform Voxy.°2 


Voxy's contextualized English for healthcare courses 
allow language learners to develop the proficiency they 
need to enter or advance in career pathways. Specific 
courses include English for Allied Health, English for 
Medical Assistants, and English for Certified Nursing 
Assistants.** The Voxy platform is a web- and mobile- 
based application that includes lessons based on 
authentic English language resources from a range of 
media (including articles, academic texts, emails, tweets, 
videos, audio recordings, and images). Lesson topics for 
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assessments developed in collaboration with employers 
to ensure course alignment with job responsibilities and 
skills needed for career advancement. Sample indicators 
include the ability to effectively use digital technology, 
and the ability to demonstrate how and when to apply 
elements of the American Hotel and Lodging Institute's 
Guest Service Gold® training on the job.*" 


In early 2020, LCNV moved its Foundations of Customer 
Service course to a fully mobile environment via the 
Cell-Ed platform. The course's three-minute mini-les- 
sons have already been embraced by a major hospitality 
industry association. Importantly, using the Cell-Ed plat- 
form—rather than a more data-heavy mobile app that 
requires learners to have a smart phone—makes English 
classes more accessible to learners who have flip phones 
or who have limited data plans for their smart phones, a 
common challenge for low-wage workers generally. 


Funding for LCNV’s English language programs comes 
from a blend of public and private sources, including 
WIOA Title Il adult education funds. 


Destination Workforce is made possible through a cost- 
share arrangement with the partner employer. 


healthcare workers include the importance of infection 
control; safety and emergency procedures; and the care 
of cognitively impaired patients. 


Voxy's collaborations with other partners such as the 
nonprofit Welcoming Center for New Pennsylvanians,34 
and Miami Dade College have affirmed the tool’s value 
in a blended environment where in-person learning is 
supplemented by the online platform.%® A quasi-exper- 
imental study of the Miami Dade collaboration by the 
nonprofit American Institutes for Research found that 
students with access to the platform increased their pre- 
to post-test gains on an English language proficiency 
exam more than peers who did not have access to the 
platform. On average, students with access to Voxy 
gained 92 points (a 15% increase) in one semester, while 
students in the comparison group gained an average of 
only 19 points (a 3.5% increase),.°° 
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What can practitioners and skills advocates 
learn from these innovations? 


As part of this research, National Skills Coalition con- 
ducted interviews with program providers and other key 
informants in the adult education field, and reviewed rel- 
evant literature. While the focus of this report is on how 
public policies can facilitate broader adoption of innova- 
tive English language learning approaches, it is important 
to recognize that effective practice can help to inform and 
spur the advancement of such policies. 


To that end, practitioners and state agency leaders who 
seek to replicate the above examples should keep the fol- 
lowing principles in mind: 


® Start from the ground up in conceptualizing a pro- 
gram, rather than assuming it can be grafted on to an 
existing course or program offering. Deeply research what 
employers in the target industry or occupation need, and 
how to connect it to learners’ own goals and aspirations. 


= Be mindful that research has generally shown 
stronger results for blended or hybrid learning 
approaches compared to purely virtual approaches. 
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Provide support for program staff to explore and iterate 
techniques for increasing learner engagement in online 
learning, especially given the rapid changes occurring in 
a pandemic-affected world. 


= Emphasize that technology tools should exist in ser- 
vice to the broader goals of learners, workers, and 
employers. Tech tools should not be an end in them- 
selves. In particular, decisions to adopt any particular 
digital tool should assess the financial, logistical, and 
time costs associated with implementing the tool— 
for organizations, staff, and learners themselves—and 
whether there are less-burdensome alternatives. 


= Ensure that program design and implementation 
budgets factor in sufficient support for professional 
development. Innovative English language models, 
especially those that include robust online learning 
components, require substantive technology-related 
expertise and other skills to launch and carry out—skills 
that some adult educators themselves are still develop- 
ing. For this reason, robust professional development 
resources and ongoing support for program administra- 
tors, teachers, coaches, case managers, and other staff 
is especially important. 


AMPLIFYING IMPACT 


= Explore alternative methods for demonstrating learn- 
ing outcomes. As illustrated in the examples above, busi- 
nesses do not always place a high value on standardized 
test scores as an indicator of learner success. Programs 
should experiment with alternative mechanisms for cal- 
culating skill gains without sacrificing rigor or quality. For 
example, programs that receive funding under WIOA Title 
Il can take advantage of the opportunity to report measur- 
able skill gains in a variety of ways, such as completion of 
On-the-Job Training milestones, or other documentation 
showing mastery of job skills.%” 


= Consider how programs can analyze and respond to 
racial equity gaps. Many English learners who are peo- 
ple of color face additional barriers to digital inclusion. 
These include challenges in obtaining home broadband 
internet access, lack of access to digital devices, and 
limited opportunities for skill-building.°® Program provid- 
ers should be mindful of the differential impact faced by 
English learners of color, and should analyze program 
data to better understand patterns and develop appro- 
priate remedies.° 


= Articulate how the program will connect English 
learners to the next step(s) in their educational and 
career path goals. This may include helping learners 
to acquire quality non-degree credentials,*? preparing 
them for apprenticeship or other work-based learning 
opportunities, serving as an on-ramp to higher educa- 
tion, or assisting learners in meeting career promotion 
benchmarks within their current workplace. 


= Seek out non-traditional sources of funding. While 
WIOA and HEA are vital pieces of the puzzle, English 
language programs can also be supported via SNAP 
Employment and Training, Community Services Block 
Grant, Community Development Block Grant, Temporary 
Assistance for Needy Families, and other federal and state 
policies.’ Especially in a landscape newly upended by the 
Covid-19 pandemic, program providers should explore 
opportunities to access these funds by educating policy- 
makers about how they can be creatively used to address 
English language and digital skill-building needs.* 
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How can policymakers best support expansion 
of effective English learning models? 


Policymakers play a vital role in tackling education and 
workforce skill development needs in local communities. 
Particularly as state and federal officials seek to identify 
effective tools to help their constituents navigate a tumul- 
tuous post-pandemic economy, English language learning 
models that include strong digital literacy components will 
be an important part of the solution. Advocates and others 
who wish to support public investment in new and emerg- 
ing program models should encourage policymakers to 
keep the following principles in mind: 


= The “getting up to speed” costs to design and 
launch a new, online-friendly English language 
learning model are more than the “running costs” of 
an established in-person model. Policymakers should 
invest sufficiently in technical assistance, capacity build- 
ing, and professional development to help practitioners 
develop and implement programs that can respond to 
modern workforce needs. One avenue for such invest- 
ment could be new Digital Literacy Upskilling grants.** 


= Businesses are central partners in designing English 
programs that can effectively meet their talent needs 
and reliably result in career advancement for their 
incumbent workers. Policymakers should emphasize 
models that meaningfully involve employer voices at 
every stage of program design and implementation, 
and encourage businesses to co-invest in programs via 
industry sector partnerships or similar models. In par- 
ticular, state incumbent worker training policies should 
be explicitly inclusive of English language and digital 
skill-building as allowable activities.*° 
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Program providers should be mindful of the 
differential impact faced by English learners 
of color, and should analyze program data to 
better understand patterns and develop 
appropriate remedies. 
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Policymakers should 

invest in English learning 
approaches that incorporate 
Integrated Education and 
Training or other models 


that help learners attain 
industry-recognized 
credentials and are directly 
responsive to local labor 
market needs. 


= Digital tools are a crucial component, but cannot 


be the only component, of English language learn- 
ing. Policymakers should support high-quality blended 
or hybrid models when possible, and should provide 
sufficient flexibility to allow practitioners to experiment 
with a rich variety of online-only formats as learners and 
employers alike adjust to a post-Covid world. 


Public agencies should allow providers flexibility in 
performance measures used to demonstrate learn- 
ing outcomes. As illustrated by several of the exam- 
ples in this brief, employers may not prioritize standard- 
ized test scores as the end-all and be-all measure of 
success. Programs should be allowed to calculate skill 
gains in alternative, but equally rigorous, ways. For 
example, policymakers should encourage providers to 
utilize the full range of Measurable Skill Gain indicators 
for programs funded under WIOA.* 


Models that have been successful as individual 
or boutique examples need deeper study to aid 
in future replication. Policymakers should set aside 
a portion of new or existing education investments to 
support research and evaluation to document findings 
as these isolated examples are scaled up. 
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= An inclusive economic recovery from the Covid-19 


pandemic will require adaptable models that allow 
people to build in-demand skills, even as those 
skills continue to evolve in a transforming labor 
market. Policymakers should invest in English learning 
approaches that incorporate Integrated Education and 
Training or other models that help learners attain indus- 
try-recognized credentials and are directly responsive 
to local labor market needs. 


Existing racial inequities faced by English learners 
of color in the US labor market have been magni- 
fied by the impact of Covid-19. Policymakers should 
draw on data to understand the differential effects expe- 
rienced by these workers and jobseekers, and ensure 
that upskilling policies are responsive to the specific 
barriers they face.” 


English and digital skill-building should be sup- 
ported not only by the traditional education and 
workforce policies such as WIOA and HEA, but 
also by other significant public investments. 
Policymakers should encourage the usage of SNAP 
Employment and Training, Community Services 
Block Grant, Community Development Block Grant, 
Temporary Assistance for Needy Families, and other 
such policies to support innovative English and digital 
literacy program models emerging in a post-pandemic 
world,’® 


AMPLIFYING IMPACT 
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